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SUMMARY  OF  INTERNSHIP  AT  APH 


A.  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  (with  June  Morris): 

1.  Attended  two  production  meetings  to  gain  an 
underst andi ng  of  the  processes  involved. 

2.  Attended  Department  of  Educational  Research  meetings. 

3.  Participated  on  a  Committee  for  Suzette  Wright's  new 
p r o .j ec t  on  c on cepts. 

4.  Participated  in  proceedings  for  starting  a  Kentucky 
Chapter  of  AER,  and  attended  the  first  annual 
conference. 

5.  Participated  in  the  Research  and  Development 
Comm ittee  meetings. 


B.  TEST  ADAPTATION  (with  B.  Duckworth) 

1.  Did  preliminary  work  on  adapting  the  Brigance  Diagnostic 
Inventory  of  Early  Development  (yellow  level). 

Transferred  all  the  material  to  Bill  Duckworth's  Apple. 

2.  Reviewed  assessment  instruments  for  visually  impaired; 
discussed  these  with  Bill  Duckworth  as  time  permitted. 

3.  Did  readings  on  assessment  for  the  visually  impaired;  discussed 
these  with  Bill  Duckworth  as  time  permitted. 

4.  Attended  Bill  D.'s  presentation  on  assessment  to  State 
Consultants  at  the  Jo  Taylor  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 


BRAILLE  RELATED  PROJECTS  (with  E.  Pester  and  H.  Cat on) 


C. 


1.  Analysed  data  from  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  in  relation 
in  relation  to  the  Braille  Language  Program. 

2.  Attended  two  meetings  with  consultants  on  the  Braille  Language 
Program. 

3.  Critiqued  a  prebraille  program  submitted  to  APH  for  possible 
publication.  Wrote  up  my  reactions  and  gave  them  to  Eleanor 
Pester . 

4.  Participated  briefly  on  a  committee  to  revise  the  Braille 
Do 1 c h  Wor d  cards. 


D.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  (with  Sheri  Moore) 

1.  Library  research  for  a  grant  on  infants  and  toddlers. 

2.  Reviewed  curricula  for  infants  and  toddlers. 


E.  OTHER 

1.  Used  the  Federal  Quota  System  to  determine  where  a 
given  number  of  blind  subjects  could  be  located. 

Had  some  information  as  the  registry  system  for  the 
Federal  Quota  was  being  changed  over  to  a 
c omput eriz ed  sy st  era . 

2.  Explored  the  possibility  of  working  with  Suzette  Wright  on  a 
project  on  literacy  for  young  blind  children. 

Wrote  up  the  initial  proposal. 

3.  Worked  with  Karen  Peters  on  researching  on  infants  and 
toddl ers. 

Talked  briefly  with  Marjorie  Ward's  graduate  students  from  Ohi 
State  on  an  internship  at  APH. 


4. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNSHIP 


AT  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

My  internship  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  in  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  been  a  fine  educational 
experience.  Three  broad  areas  of  work  were  identified  and  objectives 
set  up  before  the  internship  started:  Test  adaptation,  working  with 
Bill  Duckworth;  projects  relating  to  braille,  working  with  Eleanor 
Pester  and  Dr.  Hilda  Cat on;  and  early  childhood  projects,  working  with 
Sheri  Moore.  The  objectives  for  these  areas  are  included  separately 
with  this  report.  Also  included  separately  is  a  list  of  all  the 
projects  and  activities  under  these  three  areas  and  others  in  which  I 
participated  during  my  internship. 

Four  aspects  of  this  internship,  crossing  all  areas  of  work,  were 
especially  valuable:  Cl)  Opportunity  to  learn  by  having 

responsibility  for  certain  projects:  making  mistakes,  experiencing 
some  successes,  and  working  through  problems  to  a  solution,  all  with 
the  support  and  guidance  of  the  APH  staff;  (2)  Interactions  with  APH 
researchers  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  issues,  enabling  me  to 
learn  from  their  knowledge,  experience,  and  insights,  and  to  extend 
and  refine  my  own  thinking;  C3)  Participation  in  groups,  small  groups 
within  the  APH  staff  and  groups  with  APH  staff  members  and  outside 
consultants,  all  of  which  increased  my  awareness  of  the  role  and 
importance  of  group  processes  and  group  dynamics;  (4)  Opportunity  to 


become  aware  of  the  many  steps  involved  between  the  initial  proposal 
f or  a  project  and  its  f i n a 1  p r oduc t i on . 

My  major  task  in  test  adaptation  was  to  adapt  the  Brigance  Diagnostic 
Inventory  of  Early  Development  (yellow  level)  for  use  by  blind 
children.  This  Inventory  was  developed  for  use  with  sighted  children 
ages  birth  to  seven  years,  and  is  used  extensively  in  early  childhood 
programs.  Bill  Duckworth  had  set  up  the  general  format  for  the 
adaptation  when  he  adapted  the  Brigance  Comprehensive  Inventory  of 
Basic  Skills  (green  level).  I  reviewed  each  task  in  the  Diagnostic 
Inventory  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  needed  adapting.  When  a 
task  did  need  adapting,  I  analyzed  the  task  in  terms  of  the 
d  evel op  men  t  of  the  b 1 i n d  c  h i  1  d ,  an d  t  hen  se 1 ected  the  ap  p  r  op riate 
adaptive  format.  Some  adaptations  involved  writing  specific 
procedures,  adapting  directions  or  writing  new  ones,  planning  graphic 
representation  as  needed,  and  writing  additional  information  for  the 
t eac h er  when  this  m i g h t  b c*  h e 1 p f u 1 „  I  collaborated  frequently  wit h 
Bill  Duckworth  on  this,  and  he  reviewed  all  my  work,  and  offered  many 
suggestions  for  revisions  and  improvements.  Since  the  Print  Edition 
of  this  Inventory  is  being  revised  and  will  not  be  available  until 
next  year,  it  was  decided  that  my  adaptation  would  be  completed  only 
tentatively,  and  only  up  to  the  production  process.  Then,  when  the 
new  edition  is  available,  the  work  will  be  finished.  This  was  a 
di  sappoi  ntrnent  to  all  of  us,  since  we  are  well  aware  that  assessment 
d e v i c es  f or  b 1 i n d  chi  1 d r en  ar e  ur gently  n eed ed  i n  the  f i eld.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  sensible  to  adapt  and  produce  an  old  edition  of 
a  comprehensive  inventory  such  as  this,  and  have  it  ready  to  market 
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about  the  time  that  a  new  print  edition  is  released.  One  section, 

General  Knowledge  and  Comprehension,  however,  was  completed  with  a 

proof  copy,  qiving  me  a  chance  to  plan  and  collate  material  for 

production,  which  was  much  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated.  I 

then  administered  this  section  to  a  blind  Kindergarten  child  to  try 

out  the  format.  It  proved  cumbersome  to  administer,  since  the  person 

admi ni ster i ng  the  Inventory  had  to  manage  too  many  materials  at  once: 

the  print  edition,  the  adapted  edition,  concrete  materials,  and,  at 

the  same  time,  place  the  child's  hands  on  the  correct  place  on  the 

graphics  page,  and  record  responses.  We  discussed  ways  of  making  this 

more  manageable.  We  did  not  have  time  to  try  this  again,  but  I  plan 

to  do  that  as  I  find  available  subjects.  My  work  in  adapting  the 

Brigance  was  an  outstanding  learning  experience.  The  interactions 
with  others  stimulated  my  thinking  and  led  me  to  examine  critically 

all  aspects  of  assessing  blind  children  and  the  expectations  that  we 

|  I 

hold  for  them.  The  r esponsi bi 1 i ty  given  to  me  made  me  work  through 
the  problems  involved,  and  allowed  me  to  make  mistakes  and  learn  from 
them.  The  demands  of  the  task  improved  my  writing  skills  and  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills  in  preparing  materials  for 
production. 

I  worked  on  two  other  aspects  of  test  adaptation:  reviewing  tests 
available  for  the  visually  impaired,  and  compiling  a  bibliography  of 
my  readings  on  assessment  of  the  visually  impaired.  Assessment 
instruments  reviewed  were:  Braille  Edition  of  the  KeyMath  Diagnostic 
Arithmetic  Test  (Duckworth,  APH,  1980),  Adaptive  Performance 
Instrument  (C.A.P.E.,  Dale  Gentry,  Chairperson) ,  Project  Vision— Up 


(Croft  ?<  Robinson,  1976),  Tactile  Test  of  Basic  Concepts  (Cat on, 

APH),  Vineland  Adaptive  Behavior  Scales  (Sparrow,  Balia,  2<  Cicchetti, 
1984).  I  also  frequently  discussed  the  Brigance  Comprehensive 
Inventory  of  Basic  Skills  (green  level)  with  Bill  Duckworth  as  he  was 
adapting  it,  and  discussed  with  him  the  Basic  Reading  Rate  Scale 

/ 

(Tinker;  rev.:  Carter;  adapted  for  braille:  Caton  Duckworth)  and  the 
Braille  Unit  Recognition  Battery  (Caton  2<  Duckworth,  1985).  As  time 
permitted,  I  discussed  my  readings  with  Bill  Duckworth  and  other  staff 
members  to  increase  my  understandings. 

I  was  involved  in  three  braille  related  projects:  the  Braille 
Language  Program,  critiquing  a  prebraille  program  submitted  for 
possible  APH  publication,  and  brief  par t i c i pat i on  on  revising  the 
braille  Dolch  Word  Cards. 

t  I 

For  the  Braille  Language  Program,  I  analyzed  previously  collected  data 
on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  (subtests:  Word  Study  Skills, 
Language,  and  Spelling).  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to 
determine  if  blind  students  in  grades  4  and  5  showed  specific 
weaknesses  in  language  areas,  and,  if  so,  if  these  weaknesses  are 
related  directly  to  the  braille  code.  If  weaknesses  were  found, 
lessons  would  be  included  in  the  Braille  Language  Program  to  address 
these.  Karen  Peters  worked  with  me  on  this  analysis. 

Analyzing  this  data  turned  into  a  much  more  involved  project  than  had 
been  anticipated,  because  of  problems  encountered  and  the  amount  and 
value  of  information  that  the  data  yielded.  Many  problems  were  due  to 
ambiguous  reporting:  grade  placement  was  unclear,  resulting  in 
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dropping  some  subjects;  number  of  years  in  school  sometimes  clearly 
included  preschool,  sometimes  clearly  did  not,  and  sometimes  was 
unclear;  number  of  years  of  braille  instruction  may  have  been 
i  nt  er  pr  et  ed  to  m  ean  different  things,  with  >_>ne  student  reported  as 
startinq  braille  instruction  at  age  three  and  a  half.  Was  that  formal 
braille  instructi  on ,  or  was  that  training  in  ta>_tual  skills:  The 

tests  were  administered  by  the  student's  teacher,  so  uniformity  in 
ad mi ni  st r at  i  on  is  unknown.  We  met  several  times  with  Hilda  tat  on , 
Eleanor  Pester,  Bill  Duckworth,  and  June  Morris  to  discuss  our 
quest i ons. 

We  had  intended  initially  to  set  a  given  percentage  of  correct 
responses  for  each  item,  such  as  70"/.,  as  the  point  below  which  would 
be  considered  a  deficit  in  performance  for  the  blind  students  in  the 
sample.  If  we  had  in  fact  followed  through  on  this,  we  would  have 

I  I 

grossly  distorted  the  performance  of  the  blind  students  on  this  test. 
Within  the  test  construction  itself  are  items  which  have  been 
determined  to  be  answered  incorrectly  more  often  than  other  items. 

So,  as  a  guide,  we  used  the  percent  of  correct  responses  for  each  item 
for  the  norm  population  given  in  the  Stanford  test  manual.  The 
purpose  for  using  the  percentages  for  the  norm  population  was  not  to 
compare  the  performance  of  blind  students  with  the  norm  per  se,  but  to 
establish  an  acceptable  level  of  performance  below  which  could 
real i stical 1 y  be  considered  a  deficit  in  the  performance  of  blind 
students.  An  example  will  illustrate  these  points.  On  each  of  items 
#17  (structural  analysis),  #34  (consonant  clusters),  and  #21  (vowel 
sounds),  11  fourth  grade  blind  students  out  of  IS  gave  the  correct 
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response,  placing  their  percentage  of  correct  responses  at  587.  on  each 
of  these  items.  On  item  #17,  however,  587.  is  227.  below  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  for  the  norm  population  of  4th  graders,  while  on 
item  #34  the  587.  is  17.  below  the  the  norm,  and  on  item  #21  the  587.  is 
197.  above  the  performance  of  the  norm  population.  So,  even  though  the 
blind  students  showed  587.  correct  responses  on  each  of  these  three 
items,  only  one  of  the  items  represents  an  actual  deficit  in 
performance  in  relation  to  fourth  graders  in  the  norm  population. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  only  valid  way  to  determine  a  level  of  deficit 
on  specific  items  on  this  test. 

The  percent  of  blind  student’s  correct  responses  on  each  item  was 
graphed,  with  graphs  of  the  performance  of  the  norm  population 
superimposed.  The  graphs  showed  clearly  on  which  items  or  clusters 
blind  subjects  showed  deficits  or  strengths.  It  was  very  interesting 

I  I 

that  the  patterns  of  the  performance  of  blind  subjects  paralleled 
closely  the  pattern  for  the  norm  population,  even  though  the  level  may 
have  been  above  or  below  the  norm  population. 

The  blind  subjects  showed  deficits  in  punctuation,  capitalization, 
dividing  words  into  syllables,  and  affixes,  and  strengths  in  language 
sensitivity,  applied  grammar,  vowel  sounds  and  consonant  sounds.  In 
analyzing  the  errors  made  by  the  blind  subjects,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  relationship  of  errors  specifically  to  the  braille  code.  I  will 
do  more  analysis  and  more  thinking  on  this  before  I  complete  the 
writing  of  the  article. 


a 


The  data  will  also  be  analysed  statistically.  Joe  Petrosko,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  met  with  us  twice,  and  will 

do  the  computer  analysis.  The  three  of  us  -  Karen  Peters,  Joe 

\ 

Petrosko  and  myself  -  are  going  to  write  an  article  to  submit  for 
publication  on  the  analysis  of  this  data. 

I  liked  thinking  through  this  data  analysis,  and  became  intrigued  with 
the  possible  interpretations  and  implications  of  it.  I  am  working  on 
the  article  now,  and  will  collaborate  with  Karen  Peters  soon. 

I  worked  with  Eleanor  Pester  in  critiquing  a  prebraille  program 
submitted  to  APH  for  possible  publication.  Even  though  I  was  excited 
when  I  first  looked  at  it,  thinking  that  basic  motor,  language,'  and 
concept  readiness  for  reading  would  be  started  before  Kindergarten 
age,  I  was  disappointed  and  very  concerned  that  the  skills  were 
presented  at  developmental  1 y  inappropriate  ages.  For  example,  between 
ages  1  -2  i t  was  recommended  that  the  parent  guide  the  child's  hands 
left  to  right  across  the  braille  page  as  a  story  is  read,  and  that  the 
child  explore  braille  labels  placed  On  toys.  Many  other  skills  were 
presented  at  equally  inappropriate  ages.  Our  recommendation  was  that 
APH  not  publish  this. 

/ 

I  was  involved  briefly  with  some  revisions  of  the  braille  Dolch  Word 
Cards.  Changes  involved  adding  the  Dolch  Picture  Words  to  the  set, 
using  contracted  and  full  spelling  for  each  word,  adding  a  row  of  c's 
on  the  top  of  the  card  for  orientation,  using  a  full  cell  adjacent  to 
the  word  to  identify  the  position  of  the  lower  dots,  and  some 
packaging  changes. 


The  work  I  did  on  early  childhood  with  Sheri  Moore  was  less  than  I  had 
expected  to  do.  I  initially  did  library  research  for  a  grant 
application  she  was  submitting.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  March,  she 
changed  her  original  objectives  for  me  to  library  research  on  early 
childhood:  the  state  of  the  art,  family  involvement,  and  curricula. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  change  of  objectives,  I  had  time  to  do  only 
some  research  on  curricula  for  infants  and  toddlers,  which  I  reported 
on  a  form  devised  for  this,  and  turned  in  to  Sheri.  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  having  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  more  work 
on  early  childhood. 

I  also  became  involved  in  a  project  that  had  not  originally  been 
planned  as  part  of  my  internship.  I  was  asked  to  be  on  a  Committee  to 
review  a  proposal  for  a  new  project  that  Suzette  Wright  was  presenting 
on  concept  development  in  young  blind  chi ldr en .  This  was  a  very 

I  t 

interesting  experience,  because  I  could  see  the  process  of  production 
from  the  initial  stage  of  presenting  an  idea.  Committee  members 
offered  suggestions  to  Suzette  as  to  possible  directions  and  changes 
for  the  proposal.  As  Suzette  continued  to  work  on  this,  she  discussed 
some  of  the  aspects  with  me.  We  realized  that  concept  development 
cannot  be  realistically  separated  from  language,  hand  exploration  and 
other  skills,  and  that  it  is  the  interrelationship  of  these  and  other 
skills  that  is  important.  Since  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
manipulation  and  tactual  skills,  and  in  developing  an  interest  in 
stories  at  a  young  age,  we  explored  the  possibility  of  combining  these 
areas  into  a  program  to  develop  skills  from  birth  for  an  end 'goal  of 
literacy  readiness  at  Kindergarten  age.  The  skills  to  be  developed 
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are  basic  developmental  skills  rather  than  specific  so-called 
"readiness"  skills.  We  revised  the  proposal  including  five  areas  of 
skills  to  be  developed  from  birth:  Concept  development,  listening, 

language,  tactual  skills,  and  manipulation  skills.  We  reviewed  this  . 
with  June  Morris,  Director  of  Research,  and  she  gave  us  a  positive 
reaction.  She  suggested  ways  for  us  to  reorganise  the  proposal,  and 
then  submit  it  again.  Suzette  was  on  sick  leave  for  the  last  three 
weeks  of  my  internship,  so  it  was  decided  that  I  would  rewrite  my  part 
of  the  proposal  during  the  summer  and  then  contact  her  to  decide  where 
we  will  go  from  here.  It  i s  an  exciting  project  to  us,  and  one  which 
we  feel  is  devel opment al 1 y  appropriate  and  needed  for  young  children. 


There  were  aspects  of  this  internship  which  crossed  all  areas  of  work 
and  were  very  valuable  learning  experiences.  The  first  one  was  the 

•  i  i 

opportunity  to  learn  by  having  responsibility  for  certain  projects, 
making  mistakes,  and  working  through  problems  to  a  resolution,  all 
with  APH  staff  support.  I  had  opportunities  to  do  this  particularly  in 
adapting  the  Brigance  Diagnostic  Inventory  of  Early  Development  and  in 
analysing  the  Stanford  Achievement  data  for  the  Braille  Language 
Program.  I  continually  encountered  specific  problems  requiring  a 
decision  on  a  theoretical  issue  or  a  practical  matter.  Sometimes  my 

*  t 

decision  proved  correct,  and  sometimes  it  did  not.  I  learned  a  lot 
from  both.  I  made  a  .lot  of  mistakes  in  trying  to  learn  the  process  of 
preparing  one  section  of  the  Brigance  for  production.  I  really 
appreciated  the  feedback  from  the  APH  staff  to  help  me  understand 
where  and  why  I  was  incorrect.  Having  the  responsibility  to  make 


decisions  made  this  internship  a  much  better  learning  situation,  even 
though  a  harder  one,  than  if  a  staff  member  had  assumed  some  of  this 
responsibility  for  me. 

The  second  aspect,  crossing  all  areas  of  my  work,  which  was  very 
valuable  to  me  was  the  interaction  with  APH  researchers.  These 
interactions  on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  in  small  groups  stimulated  my 
thinking  and  exposed  me  to  new  viewpoints  and  ideas.  They  also  were  a 
source  of  a  lot  of  practical  information  for  me  on  the  production  of 
materials  for  blind  children.  I  came  to  realize  that  this  interaction 
of  researchers  with  differing  expertise  was  an  important  part  of  the 
process  in  formulating  and  guiding  projects  from  inception  to 
production.  Very  often  the  finished  product  was  not  the  idea  of  one 
or  the  other  researcher,  but  the  result  of  combining  these  ideas  into 
a  new  form.  Some  interactions  which  occurred  required  deep  thinking 
on  questions  for  which  at  this  time  there  seem  to  be  no  real  answers. 

These  were  important  in  identifying  issues,  clarifying  thinking,  and 
searching  for  truth.  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  kind  of 
thinking  occurs,  and  continues  to  occur,  because  it  is  in  this  way 
that  new  insights  and  new  perspectives  in  the  field  will  emerge. 

The  third  aspect  of  my  internship  which  proved  valuable  to  me  was 
increasing  my  awareness  of  group  processes  and  group  dynamics  through 
par t i c i pat i on  in  groups  with  APH  researchers  and  in  groups  involving 
outside  consultants.  The  dynamics  of  group  process  were  apparent  in 
meetings  within  the  APH  research  staff  in  funneling  the  goals  of  an 
individual  project  into  the  broader  goals  and  guidelines  of  APH. 
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Group  dynamics  were  also  apparent  in  achieving  a  balance  between  what 
is  perceived  as  necessary  or  beneficial  for  blind  children  and  the 
practicality  of  producing  that  product,  including  its  cost 
effectiveness.  Compromises  sometimes  had  to  be  made,  but  the  group 
processes  served  to  keep  a  reasonable  balance  between  benefits  to  the 
child  and  practicality.  In  groups  involving  APH  staff  and  outside 
consultants  the  group  process  was  also  apparent.  I  participated  in 
two  meetings  on  the  Braille  Language  Program  with  outside  consultants, 
the  first  with  two  consultants  to  revise  Level  B  of  the  Language 
Program,  and  the  second  with  the  full  Language  Committee.  In  both 
meetings,  the  process  of  translating  individual  opinions  and 
differences  into  the  specific  writing  of  lessons  within  the  goals  of 
the  Braille  Language  Program  was  complex.  Sometimes  the  differences 
resulted  in  constructive  changes,  but  sometimes  the  differences 
remained  somewhat  unresolved,  but  acknowledged.  It  was  interesting  to 
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note  which  members  were  product  oriented  and  which  were  process 
oriented.  Sometimes  this  alone  resulted  in  sharp  differences  of 
opinion.  The  chairperson  of  the  group  was  quite  adept  in  using  the 
group  process  as  a  means  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  meeting.  Another 
interesting  experience  was  attending  the  day  and  a  half  meeting  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Committee  for  APH.  This  Committee  reviews 
the  research  activities  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  at 
APH.  Changes  of  members  on  the  Committee  may  change  the  guidelines 
for  APH  quite  si gni f i c ant  1 y .  For  instance,  this  year  more  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  use  of  environmental  materials,  as  opposed  to 
special  kits,  and  more  latitude  is  given  in  producing  information-type 
materials  as  opposed  to  strictly  product-type  materials.  These  two 
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changes  in  emphasis  were  evident  in  the  dynamics  of  the  meeting,  with 

I 

questions  and  differences  resulting  in  compromises  and  shifts.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  group  process  within  this  Committee  is  very 
important  to  the  functioning  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research 
at  '  AF'H. 


The  fourth  aspect,  crossing  all  areas  of  my  work,  was  the  opportunity 
to  become  aware  of  the  many  steps  involved  in  bringing  a  project  from 
the  beginning  stage  through  to  final  production.  I  had  this 
opportunity  directly  when  I  worked  on  projects,  such,  as  the  Brigance 
adaptation,  the  Braille  Language  Program,  the  Braille  Dolch  Word 
Cards,  and  Suzette  Wright's  initial  proposal  for  concept  development. 

I  learned  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  prepare  material  for  production 
when  I  prepared  one  section  of  the  Brigance  for  a  proof  copy,  and  I 
need  more  experience  and  practice  with  thilT  before  I  have  adequate 
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skills.  I  gained  further  understanding  indirectly  in  interactions 
with  other  researchers  who  were  in  various  stages  of  production  with 
their  projects.  I  also  was  able  to  attend  two  production  meetings,  on 
June  Morris'  invitation,  so  I  could  see  the  steps  involved  as  the 
process  moved  through  the  determination  of  specifications  toward 
pricing  and  a  target  date  for  release.  I  could  see  the  reality  of  how 
easily  a  problem,  major  or  minor,  could  occur,  requiring  much  time  and 
persistence  to  overcome,  delaying  the  pricing  or  the  release  date 
until  more  or  better  information  could  be  obtained.  Being  involved  to 
this  extent  in  the  production  process  was  an  entirely  new  and  very 
valuable  learning  experience  for  me. 
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Durinq  my  internship,  I  have  become  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
problem  that  a  researcher  faces  in  maintaining  a  background  and 
keeping  current  on  issues  and  trends  in  his/her  area  of  research. 

Some  projects  require  a  background  in  several  related  areas,  such  as 
mul t i hand i c apped ,  early  childhood,  and  low  vision,  in  order  to  make 

judgment  on  appropriate  materials  development.  Even  when  researchers 

/ 

work  together  to  share  expertise,  the  synthesis  of  information 
requires  some  degree  of  a  common  background.  The  importance  of 
current  information  when  developing  materials  is  critical. 

My  internship  at  APH  was  an  extremely  satisfying  and  positive  learning 
and  professional  experience.  I  liked  bridging  from  theory  and 
research  to  practice.  It  alerted  me  that  some  generally  accepted 
"wisdoms"  are  not  based  in  hard  data,  and  that  answers  to  some 
questions  are  not  yet  to  be  found  in  research,..  This  internship 
reinforced  my  interest  in  curriculum,  assessment,  and  Materials  for 
the  visually  impaired.  Finally,  it  increased  my  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  work  constructively  toward  making  a  contribution  to  the 
field  of  visual  impairment. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  placement  for  an  internship  to  a 
doctoral  student  if  that  student  truly  wants  to  learn  by  working 
productively  in  a  real-life  situation,  is  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  quality  production,  has  an  open  mind  toward  the 
reality  of  situations,  and  is  willing  to  and  can  transfer,  research  and 
theory  to  practice.  The  intern  needs  to  have  sufficient  background 
and  skills  to  work  productively  without  a  lengthy  or  extensive 
training  period  by  APH  staff.  The  APH  staff  is  most  willing  to 
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provide  time  and  expertise  in  guiding  and  helping  the  intern  learn, 
but  has  stated  that  it  does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  do  extensive 
training  of  interns. 


If  I  were  to  do  this  internship  over  again,  I  would  have  two 
suggestions  for  changes.  The  first  is  that  I  could  do  more  work  in 
the  area  of  early  childhood,  as  that  is  an  area  where  there  are  many 
needs  in  the  field  today. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that,  if  I  were  not  having  as  outstanding  an 
experience  as  I  had  this  time,  I  would  need  more  support  from  an 
advisor  to  help  me  gain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  placement. 


MEMORANDUM 

American  Printing  House  For  The  Blind  Incorporated 

Department  of  Educational  Research 


To:  Josephine  Stratton  and  Kay  Ferrell 
From:  June  Morris 
Date:  November  16,  1986 

Re:  Research  internship  objectives  relative  to  test  adaptation.  Work 
with  Bill  Duckworth,  of  APH's  research  staff,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  adaptation  of  educational  measures  for  use  by  visually 
handicapped  students. 


Brigance  Comprehensive  Inventory  of  Basic  Skills  fGreen  Level] 

1.  Review  adaptations  made  and  comment. 

Brigance  Diagnostic  Inventory  of  Early  Development  fVellow  Levell 

2.  Review  each  task  in  inventory  and  recommend  which  of  five  (?) 
procedures  should  be  implemented: 

a.  activity  not  appropriate--see  supplement  for  alternative 
activity  or  activities 

b.  activity  adapted  for  use--see  supplement 

c.  some  parts  of  activity  can  be  used  as  written--see  supple¬ 
ment  for  adaptation  of  parts  that  cannot  be  used  as  stated 

d.  teacher  decision;  no  adaptation  recommended 

e.  use  activity;  may  require  minor  teacher  modification  (i.e., 
wording) 

3.  Suggest  alternative  activity  or  activities  (2a)  where  needed. 

4.  Where  feasible,  suggest  graphic  representation  for  "pictures" 
and  recommend  format  for  tactile  pages. 

5.  Edit/adapt  one  section  completely  and  evaluate  format  with  two 
or  more  students  of  appropriate  developmental  level. 


